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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AERICA 


By  p.  K.  Norris,  Agriailtural  CoinraiGsloner 


For  several  years  the  total  -oroduction  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries 
has  increased  raore  ranidly  than  oroduction  vdthin  the  United  States.  About 
00  years  ago,  foreign  countries  were  growing  aonroximat ely  30  nercent  of 
the  world’s  cotton  supply.  Today  they  are  growing  ne3arly  half.  One  of 
the  factors  resnonsible  for  this  increase  in  foreign  countries  is  the  de- 
velonment  of  new  areas  in  the  African  possessions  of  several  European 
countries. 

France,  Belgium,  Or  eat  Britain,  Italy,  and  Portugal  have  been  ac- 
tively encouraging  cotton  growing  in  their  various  colonies.  The  British 
annear  to  have  made  the  most  rrogress.  In  British  East  Africa,  the  crop 
has  increased  about  fivefold  since  the  Worl'^  War,  reaching  393,000  bales 
in  1936.  Cotton  has  become  a factor  of  considerable  economic  and  social 
imoortance  in  this  area.  Government  agencies  have  fostered  production  as 
a means  of  increasing  State  revenues  as  vjell  as  nroducer  incomes. 

Practically  the  entire  East  African  cron  is  exnorted,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  it  has  been' the  most  valuable  item  of  exnort . Because  East 
African  cotton  is  sold  in  direct  comnetition  vrith  cotton  grown  in  the 
United  States,  the  conditions  of  nro  duct  ion  and  marketing,  as  well  as 
the  outlook  for  further  d evelonment , are  of  interest  to  the  entire  cot- 
ton industry  of  .this  country. 

Area  and  Population 

British  East  Africa  embraces  an  area  about  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  lies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Central 
Africa  and  extends  west  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the:  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozambique. 

The  three  nolitical  divisions  making  up  British  East  Africa  differ  in 
their  relations  to  the  British  Government  and  administer  their  terri- 
tories indenendently  of  each  other,  but  they  are  similar  in  general  ad- 
ministrative noTicy.  See  map  on  page' 3, 

Tanganyika  Territory,  forming  the  southern  'oortion  of  British 
East  Africa,  accounts  for  about  53  nercont  of  the  total  area.  Prior  to 
the  World  War,  this  area  was  knovra  as  German  East  Africa,  but  since  the 
war  it  has  been  administered  by  Great  Britain  under  a mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Tanganyika,  renresents  about  33  oercent  of  the  total  area,  including 


Based  on  a renort  of  a field  investigation  in  British  East  Africa  made 
by  the  author  in  1936-37.  Revised  from  an  article  under  the  same  title 
in  Foreign  Agriculture,  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  July  1937. 


a stria  of  land  eilong  the  coast  which  is  leased  from  th_  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  Uganda  Protectorate  forms  the  extrrome  northwest  portion  of 
British  East  Africa  and  contains  about  14  percent  of  the  total  area. 

Vfnile  Uganda  is  thr  smallest  of  the  three  countries,  it  is  the  most  Im- 
portant with  respect  to  cotton  production  and  is  larger  than  the  combined 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Most  of  British  Ea.st  Africa  is  a high  nlateau,  rising  from  a nar- 
roi'V  coastal  nlain  to  an  -levation  of  more  than  10,000  feet  in  western 
Kenya.  The  elevation  of  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  ranges  from  about  3,200 
to  4,500  feet,  W'hile  much  of  Kenya  is  more  than  a mile  high.  The  moun- 
tains that  dot  this  nlateau  are  the  highest  in  Africa  and,  although  lo- 
cated on  the  equator,  several  of  the  neaks  are  snowcapnod. 

The  nonulntion  of  British  East  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  11, 700 , 000 , of  vdiich  all  but  about  129,000  ar-':  natives.  The  non- 
native nonulation  includes  Arabs,  Sv^ahili,  Sudanese,  Indians  (Asiatic), 
and  Euroneans.  The  nonulation  is  fairly  equally  distributed  among  the 
three  divisions,  "irith  that  of  Tanganyika  somewhat  the  largest.  Uganda 
is  the  most  densely  nonulated.  - 

The  natives  in  the  heavily  nonulated  areas  around  Lake  Victoria 
are  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  tribes  in  Africa.  Along  the  seacoast 
of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  they  are  somexvhat  mixed  vath  Arabs  and  Swahili. 
The  plateau  area  between  the  coast  arH  Lake  Victoria  is  sparsely  copu- 
lated by  native  tribes,  some  of  v/hich  have  advanced  little  beyond  the 
semisavage  state.  These  people  live  largely  by  hunting  or  as  herdsmen 
and  folloV'j  a nrimitive  form  of  agriculture,  producing  corn,  beans,  cas- 
sava, sweet  potatoes,  and  otlier  food  crops. 

The  density  of  the  native  nonulation  varies'  greatly,  depending 
unon  the  soil,  rainfall,  alt itude,  ■ and  health  conditions.  In  Uganda, 
the  average  density  is  estimated  at  45  nersons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
Buganda  and  Eastern  Provinces  are  the  most  densely  -nonulated.  Here  the 
neople  have  deyeloned  a relative!:/  high  degree  of  native  agriculture 
and  are  more  settled  and  industrious  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of 
East  Africa.  Along  th?  northern  border  of  Uganda,  w'-here  the  rainfall 
is  light,  hoviever,  the  nonulation  is  scattered  and  the  inhabitants  are 
m.ore  or  less  nom.adic.  Most  of  the  natives  who  follow  any  inful  oc- 
cunation  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture. 

In  T-mganyika , th--  average  nonulation  is  less  than  15  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  but  in  som>^  districts  around  Lake  Victoria  it  ex- 
ceeds 200  to  the  square  mile.  Other  dense-ly  nonulated  areas  of  Tanganyika 
are  th'  districts  north  of  Lak'  Nyr^saland  and  around  Mount  Kilimanjaro  on 
the  Kenya-Tcnganylka  border.  Over  larg.^  sections  of  centrs;!  Tanganyika 
where  the  area  is  free  of  sloening  sickness,  scattered  tribesmen  graze 
herds  of  sh-  en,  goats,  and  cattle.  They  -nractice  very  little  agricul- 
ture aside  from  the  nroduction  of  food  crons,  but  are  gradually  being 
induced  to  take  up  the  growing  of  a cash  cron. 
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Kenya,  with  an  average  nati^fe  -oonulation  of  about  13  peroons  per 
square  mile,  also  has  a heavy  concentration  in  the  districts  around  Lake 
Victoria.  In  some  of  the  lake  districts,  the  oonulation  exceeds  175  per 
square  mile.  More  than  one- third  of  the  total  native  noi^ulat  ion  of  Kenya 
lives  in  the  lake  region.  l/Vliile  man:/  of  the  •Deonle  are  still  nrimitive 
in  their  outlook,  vathin  the  cast  fexv  years  they  have  develoned  a desire 
for  various  European  manufactured  goods.  This  is  a factor  of  some  con- 
sequence in  connection  with  the  stimulation  of  cotton  nroduction. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA:  Area  and  oonulation,  1936 


Territory 

Area 

Ponulat ion 

Europ  ean 

Indian 

Native 

Total 

Kenva  

Tanganyika  .. 
Uganda  

Total  

Square  miles 

Humber 

Humb  er 

Nuraber 

NuiPiber 

P24,960 

360,000 

93,981 

16,81S 

8,193 

1,959 

57,135 

29,640 

15,086 

3,024,975 

4,950,505 

3,623,591 

3,098,922 

4,988,338 

3,640,636 

678,941 

.75 , 964 

101,861 

11,599,071 

11,727,896 

Compiled  from  the  latest  ■''fflci.ai  censuses  and  esthnates  of  the  Crovem- 
raents  of  British  East  Africa. 


History  of  Cotton  Product  ion 

Wild  cotton  was  found  in  th-  Lake  Victoria  region  b:'/  the  earliest 
exnlorers,  and  c 'tton  has  been  cultivated  along  the  cc.-j  st  of  what  is  now 
Tanganyika  and  Kenya  for  more  than  half  a centur:/.  Early  cultivation  was 
largely  by  slave  labor  under  the  control  of  Arab  nlantation  owners  but 
was  nractically  abandoned  when  sLjvery  vras  abolished.  The  present  cot- 
ton industry  in  British  East  Africa  has  develoued  as  a result  of  activ- 
ities of  the  colonial  officers  and  missionaries  and  the  encouragement 
given  by  semiofficial  European  cotton-growing  or :ganizations . Some  of 
these  organizat: ons  are  still  dir'  ctly  or  indirectly  en.'iaged  in  the  de- 
velonrac’nt  of  cotton  in  the  newer  Blast  jlfrican  areas. 

The  economic  ■oot  ntiolit i''s  of  cotton  nroduction  in  the  rcjgions 
around  Lake  Victoria  were  recognized  as  early  as  1900.  The  most  serious 
obstacle,  th'’  lack  of  transnortati on , was  ov.-rcome  by  the  building  of 
the  railroad  in  Konya  from  Mombasa  on  the  coast  to  Kisuniu  on  Lake  Victoria, 
and  the  develonmcnt  of  st'oamboat  service  on  the  lake.  A further  imnetus 
was  given  the  industry  by  the  ext'.nsion  of  the  railroad  from  Kisumu  to 
Kaim:>ala,  and  the  construction  of  a lino  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika, 
to  the  lake  districts  of  that  country. 

The  ea.rly  cotton  seed  brought  into  Ug^inda  was  nrobably  of  Egyntian 
or  Sudanese  origin  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ai’ab  traders. 
Little  is  icnown  of  this  cotton  other  than  that  it  appears  to  have  been  ill 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Commercial  nroduction  dates  from  1903, 
when  the  seed  of  Anerican  Unland,  Egyntian,  per-uvian,  and  Sea  Island  cot- 
tons v/as  distributed  to  the  natives  of  Buganda  Province.  Of  these  cottons, 
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the  American  Unland  strain  gave  the  best  yields.  In  1905,  a ton  of 
American  Unland  seed  was  nlanted,  and  Egyntian  c-otton  was  given  a further 
trial  at  the  same  tins.  The  advimtage  of  the  American  o"er  other  t^/nes 
was  so  a^narent  that  since  190,6  only  American  Upland  has  been  grovm.  Sev- 
eral shinments  of  seed  from  the  United 'States  of  the  varieties  knciA.m  as 
Black  Rattler,  Sunflovjer,  and  Allen  were  imnorted  during  that  early  neriod. 
In  1907,  tl'ie  Government  began  to  exercise  control  over  the  seed  sunnly, 
and  by  1917  the  entire  Uganda  cron  v;as  nroduced  from  varieties  selected 
and  develoned  within  the  country.  These  varieties  have  the  longest  staple 
of  any  of  the  East  African  cottons,  ranging  from  seven- eighths  to  one  and 
one-eighth  inches,  although  the  av- rage  is  nurhans  not  longer  than  an 
inch. 


In  1919,  the  Uganda  Government  iirriosed  a tax  on  all  cotton  exnorted. 
This  tax  was  earmarked  for  cotton  d r.velonraent , but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  such  a tax  could  be  used  to  increase  substantially  the  general  reve- 
nue, a fact  which  nrobably  accounts  for  much  of  tht^  interest  in  cotton 
nroduction  disnlayed  by  the  G'^vernment . 

The  first  efforts  to  develou  cotton  in  Tanganyika  were  made  under 
German  direction  about  1900  along  the  coast  and  in  inland  areas  where 
tr0.nsnortat ion  was  available.  The  German  program,  nroceeded  along  the 
lino  of  working  nlantation  labor  under  Eurouean  supervision.  This  sys- 
tem, however,  aoucars  to  have  boon  unsuccessful  and,  after  tho  native 
rebellion  of  1906,  the  bulk  of  the  Tanganyika  cotton  cron  was  grown  on 
small  native  slots.  During  the  TA^orld  Vfcr,  cotton  cultivation  in  this 
country  virtually  ceeised. 

Under  British  administration,  cotton  growing  in  Tanganyika- ¥;as  re- 
vived, and  a Denartment  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  1921  with  expan- 
sion of  the  cotton  area  as  one  of  its  chief  objectives.  Railway  construction 
was  important  in  carrying  the  enterprise  to  the  Lake  Victoria  region. 
Tanganyika  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  East  African  countries  v/here  the 
growing  of  cotton  is  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  A few 
Europeans  are  growing  the  cron,  using  native  labor,  but  this  type  of 
farming  represents  a.  small  part  of  the  total. 

The  foundation  seed  stock  used  in  Tanganyika  undoubtedly  wms  im- 
norted. from  the  United  States,  although  some  of  tho  varieties  now  used 
were  first  grovm  in  other  sections  of  iafrica.  The  staple  averages  about 
1 inch  in  length  and  commands  a premium  in  Liverpool  over  American  mid- 
dling. Varieties  have  been  introduced  from  neighboring  territories  in 
ruc^mt  years,  but  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  varieties  in 
common  use.  Increased  progress  has  been  noted  recently  in  research  work 
affecting  verietio-s  of  cotton.  The  British  adm.inistrat ion  has  concen- 
trated on  encouraging  production  by  natives,  pointing  out  to  them,  that 
European  goods  are  desirable  and  that  additional  quantities  of  such  goods 
may  bo  obtained  by  .growing  cotton  as  a cash  crop. 

In  Kenya,  practically  no  interest' was  displayed  in  cotton  for 
many  years  follovjing  the  break-u^  of  the  old  Arab  slave  system.  Before 
the  war,  a gin  'was  built  at  Kisur'iu,  the  Lake  Victoria  terminus  of  the 
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Mombasa  railroad,  rrimarily  to  handle  Ua;anda  cotton.  Several  neighbor- 
ing Kenya  districts  utilized  the  gin,  but  v-dien  it  vras  c-loaed  in  1920  the 
cotton  acreage  in  the  Kenya  lake  area  declined  to  practically  nothing. 
Between  1920  and  1930,  the  G-overrmient  encouraged  the  building  of  gins, 
but  not  enough  cotton  was  nroduced  to  keen  the  gins  in  operation. 

In  the  Kenya  coast  area,  an  atterrot  made  in  1923  to  interest  na- 
tives in  cotton  growing  by  distributing  seed  from  Uganda  met  with  some 
degree  of  success,  and  the  necessary  gins  v/ere  built.  By  1931,  .the  Gov- 
ernment had  become  committed  to  a policy  of  intensively  encoux’aging  cot- 
ton nroduction.  All  areas  where  cotton  had  been  tried  in  earlier  years, 
and  some  new  regions  in  central  Kenya,  were  brought  into  the  program, 
which  resulted  in  a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  native  growers. 
The  varieties  now  in  use  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other  East 
African  territories  and  doubtless  come  from  the  same  foundation  stock. 

The  present  staple  length  is  about  1-1/32  inches.  Grade  .is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  weather  but  is  somewhat  hulovi  t]}at  of  Uganda  cotton. 
Recently  more  attention  has  been  given  the  problem  of  breeding  an  im- 
uroved  variety.  Since  1931,  nroduction  has  increased  in  the  coastal  and 
lake  areas,  but  it  is  still  in  the  exocrimental  stages  in  the  central 
regions.  As  in  Uganda,  the  Government  regards  the  cotton  export  tax  as 
an  imnortant  source  of  revenue. 

The  Present  Imnortanco  of  Cotton 

Britlsh  East  Africa  is  primarily  an  agricu.ltural  country,  and  the 
nroduction  and  marketing  of  raw  agricultural  commodities  is  the  basis 
for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  and  commerce.  ITnile  growing  a food  sunnly  is 
the  chief  concern  of  the  natix'^e  farmer,  a number  of  cash  crons  also  are 
grown  and  exported,  the  most  jniportant  being  cotton,  coffee,  sisal  hemp, 
sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco.  The  193  5 export  value  of  cotton,  coffee,  and 
sisal  hemo , the  three  leading  crons , exceeded  $33,000,000.  If  the  value 
of  the  less  imnortant  exports  is  added,  the  total  of  the  oxoort  trade 
amounts  to  nearly  $44,000,000. 

For  a number  of  years,  cotton  has  held  first  nlace  in  exnort 
value,  followed  by  coffee  and  sisal  hemn . , In  1935,  cotton  accounted  for 
over  38  norcent  of  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  exports  from 
British  East  Africa,  coffee  about  18  percent,  and  sisal  hemn  17  percent. 
All  of  the  1935  figures  shovm  in  tho.  table  on  the  next  page  represent 
increases  over  exports  of  other  recent  years,  the  increases  being  ac- 
counted for  by  advances  in  both  price  and  volume  of  business. 

About  82  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  exports  from 
British  East  Africa  in  1935  originated  in  Uganda,  16 'percent  in  Tanganyika, 
and  .2  percent  in  Kenya.  While  the  latter  tv;o  countries  are  shov;ing  in- 
creased interest  in  cotton,  each  of  Uiem  hac  one  or  two  export  crops  of 
greater  importance  than  cotton.  In  Uganda,,  the  proportion  of  total  ' 
exports  represented  by  cotton  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  reach- 
ing 81  percent  in  1935.  The  1935  movement  of  cotton  from  Tanganyika 
accounted  for  about  20  percent  of  the  total  trade  of  that  division,  where- 
as sisal  hemp  represented  39  percent.  Ir.  Kenya,  the  value  of  cotton  ex- 
ports was  only  3 percent  of  the  1935  total  exports  while  coffee ■ amount ed 
to  37  percent. 
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BHITIwSH  EAST  liFRICh:  Value  of  agricultural  commodities  exuorted 


in  19 S5 


Commodity 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Kenya 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cotton  i 

2,791,783 

13,836,392 

374,132 

17,002,307 

Sisal  ■ 

5,562,185 

2.073,994 

7,636,179 

Coffee  

2^386^,383 

17,549 

1,132,189 

4,582,769 

8,101,341 

Com  

906,654 

924, 207 

Sunar  

825,250 

259,"  676 

1,084,926 

Peanuts  

1,029 ,458 

80,^683 

3",  563 

1,"  113,"  705  ■ 

nil  other  agricultural 

comnod'ities  

2,241,874 

1,497, 949 

4,103,686 

7,843,509 

Total  

14,029, 232 

17,372,468 

12, 304,474 

43, 7.06, 174 

Compiled  from  the  official  reuorts  of  the'  Covernments  o.f  British  East 
Africa. 


The  Expansion  of  Cotton  Prod\iction 

The  official  activity  in  fostering  East  African  cotton  production 
has  not  been  accompanied  bv  conur-ihens ive  statistical  records  of  the' re- 
sults obtained.  With  the  exception  of  information  on  production  in  Uganda, 
there  are  fev;,  if  ary,  data  on  area  and  yields.  Figures  used  to  reflect 
production  usually  are  the  records  of  the  movement  of  cotton  on  railroads. 
These  data  are  tabulated  witho\it  regard  to  districts  or  Provinces,  thus 
making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  excimine  the  trends  in  many  im- 
portant producing  areas.  Recently,  a growing  public  interest  has  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  more  complete  statistics. 

Acreage 

In  Uganda,  the  only  division  for  v/hich  complete  statistics  are 
available,  the  trend  in  cotton  acreage  has  been  sharply  upward  since  the 
crop  was  first  planted  in  1903.  During  the  past  15  years,  acreage  has  in- 
creased from  345,000  to  1,488,000  acres.  With  one  oi’  tv;o  exceptions,  each 
succeeding  year  has  shov.m  an  increase.  The  million-acre  mark  was  reached 
in  1933-34,  a year  in  which  v/orld  cotton  prices  were  at  a , low  level.  From 
1929-30  to  1936-37,  acreage  increased  steadily,  even  though  cotton  prices 
were  low  during  much  of  this  period. 

As  .previously  indicated,  Government  policy  has  been  the  dominating 
influence  in  the  expansion  of  cotton  in  Uganda.  Since  a large  part  of 
the  revenue  comes  from  the  tax  on  cotton,  it  is  regarded  as  imperative 
that  acreage  be  maintained  or  increased.  So  important  a revenue  item  is 
the  tax  on  cotton  that  any  proposed  increase  in  Government  budgets  is 
based  upon  a compensatory  iiicrease  in  the  cotton  acreage. 

Tie  trend  in  cotton  acreage  in  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  is  known  to 
have  been  very  irregular  during  the  past  20  years.  Statistics  are  lack- 
ing, but  Government  officers  working  in  the  cotton  areas  of  these  two 
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countries  report  that  fluctuations  have  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
degree  to  which  the.  Government  has  stimulated  nroduction.  In  years  v^hen 
the  Government  felt  it  was  advisable  to  increase  the  cash  income  of  the 
natives,  cotton  seed  v/as  distributed  free  to  the  chiefs  with  instructions 
that  the  people  plant,  it.  This  action  was  usually  based  on  the  natives’ 
need  for  cash  to  nay  the  poll  tax.  'After  seasons  in  which  the  sale  of 
food  cropS;  by  natives;  vhas  sufficient  to  pay  the  poll  tax,  or  when  work  in 
European  coffe.e  and  sisal  plantations  was  plentiful,  little  cotton  was 
planted.  The  growing  of  cotton  for  tax  purposes  often  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased, crop  d?iring  years  of  low.  prices. 

Yields  . . 

Yields  in  Uganda  on  the  whole  are  rather  low  and  show  a slight 
downward  trend,.  In  districts  inhere,  a hi^ch  .percentage  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation,  much  of  -it  is  badly  eroded  and'  the  fertility  depleted.  In- 
sects also  are  becoming  numerous,  v/hich  reacts  unfavorably  u’"'On  yields. 

An  average  yield  of  100  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  per  acre  is  about  normal, 
but  on  good  land  with  proper  cultivation  yields  as  high  as  200  pounds  are 
obtained.  The  average  for  the  years  1932-53  to  1936-37  is  just  under  100 
pounds.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  in  the  past  to  encourage  in- 
creases in  acreage  -without  much  regard  to  yields.  The  fact  that  the  early 
varieties  gave  fair  yields  ivas  a matter  of  luck  rather  than  the  result  of 
breeding  and  selection.  . 

In  Tanganyika  and  Kenya,  the  common  opinion  is  that  over  a period 
of  years  yields  do  not  average  more  than  100  pounds  of  lint  ner  acre.  The 
average  yield  in  those  two  countries  has  not  been  improved  by  the  breed- 
ing or  developing  of  a variety  more  suited  to  local  conditions.  Reliance 
has  been  placed  almost  exclusively  upon  varieties  imported  from  Uganda. 

As  in  that  country,  particularly  in  the  older  centers  of  production, 
yields  are  said  to  be  declining  as  a result  of  insect  pests,  disease, 
and  reduced  soil  fertility.  It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  in  the  more 
rec(.:;ntly  developed  districts,  vjhere  the  people  are  still  somewhat  primi- 
tive in  their  outlook,  better  yields  irould  be  obtained  if  improx’^ed  cul- 
tural methods  were  followed. 

Production 


Since  1982-23,  total  cotton  production  in  the  three  countries  of 
East  Africa  increased  from  83,000  bal<"-s  of  478  pounds  each  to  an  estimated 
1936-37  crop  of  349,000  bales.  The  latter  figure  is  the  highest  recorded 
for  the  period  indicated,  while  the  1922-23  figiire  was  the  lowest.  With 
the  exception  of  3 or  4 years,  each  crop  harvested  showed  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  often  by  more  than  25  percent. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Uganda  2 bales  of  cotton  vjeve  produced  in  ^ 

1903.  A steady  increase  in  annual  output  brought  the  1936-37  crop  up  to 
an  estimated  276,000  bales.  That  figure  represented  almost  80  percent 
of  the  estimated  1936-37  production  for  all  British  East  Africa.  In 
1923-24  the  crop  totaled  more  than  100,000  bales.  During  1926-27  and 
1927-28,  production  showed  a decline  but  recovered  in  1928-29  v^rith  a crop 
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of 'IVljOOO-' bales,  pro^^uc'tion  d'ecline'd'^in^  19£9-l30  becaiise  of- lb#  yi&lds 
resultlni?  from  disease,  but  by  1951-32  it  had  again  exceeded  171,000  bales 
Low  yields  reduced  the  crops  of  1933-74  an"^,  1934-35,  but  the  follov/ing 
two  crops  showed  an  increase.  These,  variations  in  production  vrere  accom- 
nanied  by  a steady  increase  in  acreage. 

. More  than  three-fo\irths  of  the  Uganda  crop  is  produced  in  the 
Buganda  and  Eastern  Provinces,  the  two  most  heavily  nopulated  provinces, 
vrhere  cotton  .is  firmly  established. 

UGAIlUA:  Area,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  lint  cotton, 


1925-26  to  1936-37 


Crop  year 

Area 

Yield  per 
acre 

Production  a/  . 

Acres  • 

Pounds 

Bales 

1925-26  

610,325 

119 

151,346 

1926-27  

570,189 

92 

-lIO  , 233 

1927-88  

533,004 

104 

115,888 

1928-29  

699,107 

117 

170,759 

1929-30  

663,157 

78 

108,052 

1930-31  

739,690 

102 

158,092 

1931-32  

865,259 

96 

173,494 

IS 32 -33  

1,071,410 

no 

246,718 

1933-34  

1,090,502 

105 

239,031 

1934-35  

1,185,599 

85 

211 , 9.18 

1935-36  

1,365,529 

94 

268,910 

1936-37  b/  , 

1,487,768 

89 

276,151 

Comniled  from  the  records  of  the  Uganda  Denartraent  of  Agriculture,  Entebbe 
Uganda.  ^ In  bales  of  478  pounds.  b/Estimate. 


In  Tanganyika,  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  production  is  found  in  the 
area  around  Lake  Victoria..  Under  German  administration,  production 
reached  some  8,-500  bales  annually  but  nractically  died  out  during  and  im- 
mediately after  .the  World  War.  By  1922-23,  production  had  recovered  to 
more  .than  5,000  bales.  Thereafter,  production  tended  to  increase,  fluc- 
tuating sharuly  in  some  years,  The  1936-37  crop  is  placed  at ^ around 
54,500  bales. 

Price  anpears  to  influence  the  Tanganyika  crop  to  a greater  degree 
than  that  of  either  Kenya  or  Uganda,  nrobably  because  the  Tanganyika  Gov- 
ernment, until  recently,  v.ras  not  interested  in  rushing  cotton  to  the  same 
extent  as  were  the  Governments  of  the  other  two  countries.  The  recent  of- 
ficial interest  in  cotton  in  Tanganyika  is  the  result  almost  entirely  of 
the  need  for  more  freight  for  the  Government-owned  railroads. 

In  Kenya,  also,  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  is  grov/n  in  the  vi- 
c.inity  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  1936-37  cron  is  estimated  to  be  about  18,500 
bale's.  While  this  is  of  little  importance  in  the  total  'East  African  crop, 
it  renresents  an  increase  of  almost  300  uercent  since  1930-31,  Prior'  to' 
that  year,  cotton  growing  in  the  colony  received  little  enoourageirient,  but 
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more  recently  the  crop  has  been  of  special  concern  to  the  Government. 
Nyanza  Province,  bordering;  on  the  lake  and  adjacent  to  Uganda,  is  the 
leading  producing  region.  The  crop  there  increased  from  650  bales  in 
1930-31  to  an  estimated  13,900  bales  for  1936-37. 

The  increased  nroduction  in  Hyanza  and,  elsemhere  in  Kenya  illus- 
trates an  inverse  resnonse  to  nrices.  Vvlien  the  ’trices  of  agricultural 
commofjit ies  began  to  decline  in  1929-30  and  1930-31,  a considerable  number 
of  natives  emnloyed  on  Euronean  farms  nrodu.cing  crops  other  than  cotton 
xuere  released  and  returned  home.  Paving  become  acciistomed  to  a cash  in- 
come, these  people  were  not  vj-illing  to  return  to  tribal  life,  and  their 
desire  for  cash  made  it  easy  to  nersuade  them  to  grow  cotton.  Many  of 
the  natives  who  started  cotton  growing  during  this  neriod  exnanded  their 
oncrations  each  y:-;ar  even  though  prices  declined.  New  gins  were  built 
and  nroduction  has  now  r cached  thp  point  ’ where  the  rev;'nue-  from  the  cot- 
ton tax  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be  a factor  in  the  Goverriment  budget. 

The  future  of  cotton  in  Kenya,  therefore,'  is  of  considerable  official  - 
concern. 


BRITISH  EAST  AERICA:  Cotton  production,  £/ 

1922-23  to  1936-57 


Cron  year 

Konya' 

Tanganyi.ka 

Uganda 

Tot.al 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

1922-23  

9,558 

73,679 

83,247 

1923-24  

- 

14,685 

107,619 

122,304 

1924-25  

142 

18,179 

164 , 049 

182, 370 

1925-26  

355 

20 , 319 

151,346 

172,020 

1926-27  

218 

13,360 

110,233 

123,611 

1927-28  

119 

27,576 

115,888 

143 , 583 

1928-29  

529 

23, 251 

170,759 

194,539 

1929-30  

84 

19,360 

108,052 

127,496 

1930-31  

655 

9 , 499 

158,092 

168,246 

1931-32  

1,452 

15,096 

173,494 

190,042 

19"2-3v  

3,578 

25,801 

246,718 

276,097 

19  33-34  

5,  648 

32,642 

239 , 031 

277,321 

1934-^5  

3,341 

48,994 

211,918 

268, 253 

1935-36  

13 , 085 

53,076 

268,910 

335,071 

1936-37  b/  

18,410 

54 , 593 

276,151 

348,954 

Comniled 


rom  the  official  renorts  of  the  Government: 


Africa . 


a/  In  bales  of  478  rounds;  the  movements  of  the  cron  (sometimes  called 
e?:eorts)  from  the  area  of  nroduction,  as  shovn  by  the  railroad  records. 

Since  the  cotton  is  often  stored  in  the  nort  for  several  months  after  its 
arrival,  this  figure  need,  not  check  with  actual  exnorts  to  oversea  noints. 
b/  Estimates.  \ 


Estimates  and  Forecasts 

Only  in  Uganda  does  the  Government  issue  a regular  statement  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  cotton  statistics.  Various  official  annual  reports 
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are  published  in  which  reference  is  made  to  cotton  production,  exports,  and 
value.  Ea.ch  of  the  three  Governments  issues  an  annual  report  in  v;hich  the 
acreage,  yield,  production,  and  value,  as  well  as  amounts  of  cotton  ginned 
v/ithin  the  chief  areas  are  given,  but  this  information  is  not  uniform  for 
all  three  divisions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Uganda  issues  monthly  bulletins 
knov/n  as  "Cotton  Reports."  This  release  gives  the  arnoimt  of  cotton  ginned, 
the  export  tax  collected,  and  the  area  planted.  Comments  on  the  weather  and 
crop  conditions  in  the  various  districts  also  are  included.  The  total  area 
planted  is  usually  given  in  the  October  release..  Beginning  about  Janu;iry, 
the  monthly  purcha.se  of  cotton  by  gins  is  reported,  as  well  as  other  data 
regarding  the  movement  of  the  crop. 

Estimates  of  the  acreage  planted  axe  based  on  sample  areas.  Eaxh 
village  chief  in  the  area  saimpled  is  required  to  report  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  planting  season  the  number  of  plots  planted  by  his  people.  An 
agricultural  officer  then  checks  the  reports  of  the  chiefs,  and  by  measur- 
ing a number  of  sample  plots  arrives  a.t  rin  average  plot  area.  This  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  plots  in  the  village.  The  early  estimates  of 
yields  are  largely  the  personal  guesses  of  the  officials.  As  the  crop  is 
harvested,  the  yield  is  checked  and  the  estimates  revised  and  corrected. 

The  cotton  purchased  by  ginners  is  reported  in  pounds  of  seed  cot- 
ton. Tiie  G-overnment  uses  a gin  turn-out  of  30  percent  in  converting  seed 
cotton  to  lint.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  it  is  always  found  that  the 
number  of  bales  thus  obt:'.,ined  is  less  than  the  number  ejpiorted  as  shown  by 
the  railroad  bills  of  lading.  This  discrepancy  exists  because  the  factor 
used  in  converting  seed  cotton  to  lint  is  too  low  and  because  the  ginners 
do  not  buy  all  of  the  cotton  they  gin.  All  cotton,  hov/cver,  is  finally  ac- 
counted for  in  the  records  of  shipments  by  rail.  Those  figures,  therefore, 
are  used  in  Uganda  as  the  final  statistics  of  production. 

In  Tanganyika,  the  only  data  on  the  finaJ.  crop  outturn  are  the 
statistics  on  exports  published  at  the  end  of  each  year.  In  Kenya,  also, 
the  export  figures  are  so  used,  although  the  production  in  scattered 
areas  may  be  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  neither  country  is  an  attempt  made  to  issue  acreage  or  pro- 
duction forecasts  for  public  use.  An  estimate  of  production  is  made  prior 
to  the  acoual  hanvest,  but  the  figures  arc  not  published,  and  axe  intended 
primarily  for  the  guidance  of  the  railway  traffic  officials.  A close 
check,  hov/cver,  is  kept  on  the  movem,ent  of  the  crop  into  tra.de  channels, 
and  reports  on  the  m.ovem.ont  axe  sometimes  released.  Cotton  ginners  make 
estim-ares  of  production  in  their  areas,  but  the  estimates  .are  private  or 
are  available  only  to  Government  officers. 

Area  Available  for  Cotton 

There  is  no  apparent  shortage  of  cultivable  land  in  British  East 
Africa.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  whole  territory  is 
suitable  for  agriculture  or  could  be  made  to  produce  cotton.  IViuch  of  it 
is  in  swamps,  meuntains,  and  waste  lands,  while  large  sections  are  given 
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over  to  g^x6,  preaerves. . ..  Sue tropical  diseases  as  usleeoin.'j  sickness  and 
xualaria  render  other  sections  unfit  for  huinan  habitation.  Large  areas 
in  Kenya  and  Tangan^'ika,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Uganda,  while  suitable 
for  other  crops,  are  entirely  unfit  for  cotton.  Such  expaiision  of  the 
cotton  acreage  as  has  occurred,  hovvever,  does  not  appear  to  have  encroached 
unon  the  acreage  necessary  for  native  food  production  or  for  grazing. 

Here  is  still  an.  abundant  supply  of  unused  land  suitable  for  cotton  pro- 
duction. 

Although  located  on  the  equator;  much  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  is 
too  cool  for  cotton  grovring  because  of  the  liigh  elevation,  Exneriments 
show  that  at  elevations  above  4,500  feed  in  rlenya  and  Uganda  and  3,500 
feet  ill  Tanganyika  cotton  is  not  a -orofitable  cron.  It  is  estimated  that 
almost  half  of  East  Africa  has  an  elevation  hi.gher  than  4,500  feet.  Much 
of  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  lies  more  than  a mile  above  sea  level,  and  some 
sections  are  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet  high.  A large  part  of  Uganda  is 
below  3,500  feet  in  elevation,  but  in  the  extreme  southwest  and  along,  the 
Kenya  border  it  is  too  hiah  for  cotton.  Most  of  the  oth'^-r  sections  of 
Uganda  range  from  3,500  to  4,500  f^ct  above  sea  level. 

Throughout  East  Afric-i  the  soils  of  the  lower  f^levations  on  the 
■".''hole  are  fertile  enough  to  ■i')roduce  cotton.  The  coast  soils  as  a class 
are  sandy,  but  aloiifT  the  rivers  and  creeks  black,  'illuvial  clay  soils 
are  comm.on.  At 'several  places  alo:ag  the  coast,  "black  cotton  soils"  are 
found  in  small  deltas.  In  the  hill  districts  a short  distance  from  the 
coast,  the  common  soils  ore  rcU  sandy  ].o-cns.  Beyond  these  sandy  ridges 
is  a plateau,  much  of  which  is  low  enough  and  the  soil  fertile  enough  for 
cotton  growing,  but  the  light  rainfall  renders  this  Impr-uct icable  without 
irrigation. 

The  most  common  soils  of,  the  cotton  regions  are  the  loams  found 
around  LaKe  Victoria.  Those  soils  vary  from  a red  to  a dsirk  chocolate 
color.  The  low  areas  and  creek  bottoms  are  a dark  sandy  to  clay  loam, 
x'/hile  the  hills  and  uplands  are  a red  to  e light  rod  sandy  loam,  which 
erodes  badly  when  cultivated.  Th.ey  contain  little  orr^.nic  matter,  but 
as  a rule  ha'v’e  a hiH  content  of  lime,  potash,  ard  phosphate. 

Erosion  is  most  common  in  a belt  about  50  miles  wide  around  the 
lake,  lenoi'-Tx  as  the  "elephant  grass  district."  It  is  an  area  of  heavy 
rainfall  and  rank  vogetetion.  Beyond  the  elephant  grass  district  is  a 
quite  differert  region  referrL.d  to  as  the  "short  grass  district."  The 
soils  of  the  short  grass  area,  whilu;  ■much  th.e  same  as  those  around  the 
lake,  have  a lighter  clay  content  and  on  the  x'jhole  are  darker  in  color. 

They  ar^  not  so  deep,  bait  as  a rule  do  not  erede  sc  badly  as  the  ele- 
phant grass  soils.  Some  of  the  best  cotton  of  the  country  is  grov/n  on 
this  type  of  soil.  To  the  north  of  the:  short  grass  belt,  but  of  less  im- 
portance becciuse  of  the  decreasing  rainfall,  arc-  o number  of  dark-colored, 
sandy  loam  soils.  Although  these  soils  are  sonetmes  referred  to  as  black 
cotton  soils,  they  produce  very  littlo  cotton  and  are  largely  unculti- 
vated. 


Over  much  of  the  vjell-established  cotton-grovrinv  area,  soil  ero- 
sion is  a serious  nrobleii’.  ‘The  soil  texture  and  the  topography  are  such 
that  the  tropical  -rains  and  the  native  systein  of  cultivation  have  resu.lted 
in  the  abandonment  of  a considerable  area.  Cotton  growing  has  accelerated 
this  waste. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  cotton,  it  was  the  co  unon  practice  to 
clear  new  land  each  year  for  food  and  to  allow  the  old  patch  to  revert  to 
vnld  vegetation.  With  the  introduction  o:^  cotton,  the  native  farmers 
largely  discontinued  this  practice  an-^^  began  growling  cotton  on  the  same 
field  year  after  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  a scarcity  of  land  but 
ratjier  the  labor  habits  of  the  natives.-  To  clear  and  plant  even  a -small 
area,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  required  for  -food,  involves  more  labor 
than  the  a'-^erage  native  is  willing  to  perform-.  The  result  of  repeated 
cotton  plantings  is  - a-  cons iderable  increase  in  abandoned  areas  because 
of  erosion. 

xiainfall  and  the  Growing  Season 

The  volume  of  rainfall  and  its  distribution  is  an  outstanding  fac- 
tor in  East  African  agriculture,  particularly  for  cotton.  Rains  may  occur 
at  aiiy  time,  but  as  a general  rule  the  wet  season,  or  season  of  ’'long 
rains",  comes  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  'Hie  second  half  of  the  year 
brings  the  dry  season,  or  season  of  "short  rains."  Tlie  seasons,  hov/ever, 
are  not  always  clearly  defined. 

The  coastal  cotton  belt  lias  a wide  range  of  climatic  conditions. 
Normally,  rains  start  along  the  Tanganyika  coast  in  December  or  early 
January.  Along  the  K-snya  coast,  11 -^ht  rains  start  about  March,  followed 
by  heavy  rains  a month  later.  The  rains  rradually  decrease  from  June 
until  the  end  of  October,  wiien  the  dry  season  sets  in.  The  average  rain- 
fall along  the  Tanganyika  coast  is  above  45  inches  annually  an-d  decreases 
to  about  35  inches  along  the  northern  Kenya  coast.  As  a rule,  May  is  the 
month  of  heaviest  rainfall,  frequently  accounting  .for  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  a.nnual  total.  December  and  January  are  usually  months  of 
little  or  no  rain  along  the  coast  of  Tangan37'ika,  vA'.ile  Januaiq/'  and  Febriary 
are  the  months  of  light  rainfall  on  the  Kenya  coast. 

In  the  lake  districts,  the  rainfall  increases  from  south  to  north 
of  the  lake.  The  area,  located  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lal-ce  Victoria,  has 
an  annual  rainfall  of  about  40  inches,  while  to  the  east  and  north,  in 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  the  rainfall  is  more  than  50  inches.  Outside  the  lake 
area,  ho^rever,  th?  rainfall  decreases  from  south  to  north. 

In  Uganda,  the  cotton-growing  regions  have  an  average  annual  rain- 
fall of  from  35  .to  5.0  inches,  whic’--'  is  roughly  divided  into  tv-ra  seasons. 

The  season  of  heavy  rains  extends  from  late  February. to  about  the  first 
of  June,  v;bile  the  dry  season  starts  in  August  and.  extends  into  November. 

As  a rule,  Decanber  - - January  and  June  - July  are  dry  periods.  Around 
the  lake  the  two  seasons  are  not  very  well  defined,  the  dry  periods  being 
scarcely  noticeable. 
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The  mean  monthly  tempei'aturSs  of  Uganda  range  between  70*^  and  72°, 
varying  little  from  season  to  season.  'Phe  daily  range,  hoivever,  is  rather 
noticeable.  KTiile  the  monthly  means  from  January  to  July  may  not  vary 
more  than  the  daily  changes  along  the  northern  border  of  the  cotton 

belt  are  much  greater,  Tiiese  changes  are  important  in  fixing  the  northern 
or  ’*uiTDer”  bc’indary  of  the  cotton-growing  area.  In  the  regions  where  the 
elevation  is  too  high  for  cotton,  the  temnerature  is  not  alv;ays  lov;  enough 
to  kill  the  nlant  outright,  but  the  period  reqiiired  for  maturity  is  length 
ened.  It  so  haopens  that  this  prolonged  growing  season  does  not  fit  into 
the  rainfall  distribution,  a fact  vjhich  contributes  to  a very  lovj  yield 
or  no  yield  at  all. 

The  lake  district  of  Tanganyika  has  a fair  rainfall  distribution. 

As  z.  rule,  rains  start  in  October  and  November  and  continue  through  May. 
Anril  and  May  are  months  of  heavy  rainfall,  while  "short  rains"  fall 
during  July  and  August.  This  distribution  fits  well  into  the  cotton  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  seasons.  The  cron  is  planted  from  December  to  February 
during  a neriod  of  high  temneratures , and  harvested  during  the  drier  pe- 
riod of  July  to  September,  Throughout  the  growing  season,  the  monthly 
rainfall  as  a rule  is  ample  and  well  distributed. 

The  Kenya  lake  district  liKoxvist  has  a fair  rainfall  distribution 
during  the  growing  season.  Trie  crop  is  planted  during  July  and  August. 
Usually  it  is  completely  harvested  by  February,  but  late  plantings  may 
remain  in  the  fields  until  March.  In  the  area  immediately  adjoining 
Lake  Victoria,  the  rainfall  may  a/arage  50  inches  annually,  but  a few 
miles  inland  it  is  considerably  less,  and  some  of  th^'-  northern  districts 
often  are  short  of  moisture.  This  fact,  together  v/ith  the  high  eleva- 
tions to  the  north  and  east,  limits  the  cotton-growmng  area  of  the  Nyanza 
Province  to  a small  area  around  th'o  lake. 


Insects  end  Diseases 

Though  cotton  is  a c omnarati vely  new  crop  in  East  Africa,  a number 
of  the  most  serious  insect  nests  and  diseas<^s  hav^’  become  common  in  all 
three  countri.us.  The  most  ’.widespread  insects  are  jassids  (Emnoasca 
facialis),  cotton  stainers  (Dysdercus  snn.  oxycaremus),  white  ants, 
arasshopp-':rs , stem  gimdlers,  leafhonners,  blossom  beetles,  "lygus" 

(Lygus  vosseleri)  , anhids  (Aphis  goss^poii),  pink  bollworms  (Platyedra 
gossyp iella)  , and  common  bollv:orms  (Chloridea  obsoleta)  , Black  arm 
(caused  by  Bacterium  nalvacearum)  is  the  most  destructive  disease  at 
■nresent,  although  others,  some  of  which  have  not  been  identified,  are 
Icnown. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  imnortant  factors  in  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  higher  altitudes.  Cool  temneratures  prolong  the  grov/ing  season  but 
do  not  nrevent  tha  insects  from  multinlj/'ing.  It  is  not  uncoimon  for  cot- 
ton grov/ing  at  the  higher  altitudes  to  require  as  long  as  10  to  13  months 
in  vrhich  to  mature.  Because  of  the  length  of  this  pt-riod,  the  cotton 
Stainer,  the  bollworm,  the  pink  bollvrorm,  and  other  imsects  become  so 
numerous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  harvest  a crop.  Equally  diffi- 
cult conditions  prevail  along  the  coast,  where  rain  may  interfere  with 
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harvc'.st ing.  Unless  the  crop  is  planted  soon  after  the  first  of  the  "long 
rains",  it  cannot  be  harvested  before  the  "short  rains"  start.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  heavv  growth  of  nlants  and  v/eeds  and  the  increase  of  in- 
) srets  greatly  reduce  the  yields,  as  well  as  damage  the  quality  of  the  lint. 

With  the-  possible  exception  of  the  lake  district  of  Tanganyii-ca , the 
oink  bollworm  has  spread  over  the  entire  cotton  area  of  East  Africa.  A 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  the  lake  district  free  from  infec- 
tion. The  area  of  central  Tanganyika,  ivhich  does  not  produce  cotton,  has 
helped  to  prevent  the  pest  from  reaching  the  lake  region,  but  the  continued 
success  of  this  natural  barrier  is  in  doubt.  Most  of  the  cotton  insects 
and  diseases  have  become  widespread  only  in  recent  years,  and  neiyv  insects 
are  being  discovered  from  time  to  time.  Virtually  the  only  control  method 
now  practiced  is  clearing  the  fields  after  harvest.  As  a rule,  however, 
the  native  farmers  are  not  interested  in  the  extra  work  involved. 

There  are  no  estimates  available  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  pests  and  insects.  Tbeir  control  is  one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing the  various  governments  of  East  Africa.  Under  present  conditions,  how- 
ever, it  m.ay  be  anticipated  that  losses  will  increase  if  the  cotton  acreage 
is  expanded  or  cultivation  is  intensified. 

Farm  Organization 

Until  the  wUmte  man  taught  him  to  grow  a cash  crop,  the  East 
African  native  produced  onlj:  food  crops,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  lat- 
ter is  still  his  chief  agricultural  enterprise.  Sven  in  areas  y;here  cotton 
is  well  established,  most  of  the  land  -under  cultivation  is  planted  to 
plantain,  siweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  corn,  millet,  oovrpeas,  beans,  and  other 
food  crops. 

The  agricultural  habits  of  tho  various  tribes  differ,  but  the 
people  in  the  cotton-grov/ing  areas  tend  to  follow  a common  type  of  cul- 
tivation. This  is  because  of  the  general  supervision  of  cotton  growing 
given  by  tho  Governments  and  the  similarity  of  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  Cotton  is  grov/n  almost  entirely  by  natives  without  white 
supervision  other  than  that  given  by  the  Government  agricultural  officers. 
The  crop  is  produced  on  land  owned  by  the  grower  or  held  by  the  village 
in  comraon  or  owned  by  a local  chief.  Europeans  and  Indians,  vJith  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  not  engagod  in  cotton  production  either  as  growers  or  as 
landlords . 

The  ai'-erage  farm  consists  of  a number  of  small  plots  scattered 
about  within  a radius  of  a mile  of  the  native  village.  On  these  patches, 
few  of  which  are  larger  than  an  acre  and  the  total  of  w/hich  may  not  exceed 
4 or  5 acres,  the  native  family  growls  food  and  cotton.  The  task  of  clear- 
ing away  the  bush,  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  is  largely  per- 
formed v;ith  hand  tools.  Very  fe;v  native  cotton  growers  use  any  form  of 
animal  power,  although  in  some  areas  of  Uganda  oxen  are  used  for  breaking 
the  land.  The  planting  and  cultivating  is  done  with  a hand  hoe.  The 
grov;ing  of  food  is  largely  the  task  of  the  women,  while  both  men  and  vjoraen 
cultivate  the  cotton  patches.  Though  the  tribes  of  the  cotton  areas  no 
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longer  follow  a nomadic  life,  there  is  still  a strong  teiidency'on  the  part 
of  men  to  spend  their  time  hunting  or  fishing  and  to  leave  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  to  the  women. 

In  nreparing  new  cotton  land,  the  vegetation  usually  is  burned 
off,  and  the  seed  is  planted  in  rows  3 to  5 feet  apart.  As  a rule,  plants 
are  thinned  to  one  or  two  in  a hill  about  a foot  to  2 feet  apart,  depend- 
ing on  the  soil  fertility.  Sometimes  cotton  is  planted  for  2 or  3 years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,  after  w'hich  the  land  is  allowed  to  revert 
to  wild  vegetation.  The,  land  near  the  hut  or  the  village  is  often  kept 
under  cultivation  Longer  than  that  in  outlying  areas.  If  the  land  around 
the  village  becomes  exhausted,  tin,  wLole  village  may  move  to  a new  loca- 
tion. Aftt.r  a fevv  yeai's,  the  once-used  lands  recover  and  the  village  may 
return  to -its  foimer  site. 

1/Vliile  the  Governm.cnt  has  follov/ed  a policy  of  encouraging  the  use 
of  plows  i'or  breaking  the  cotton  land,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  practice  is 
in  fact  an  improvement  over  the  native  system.  In  villages  where  plow- 
ing is  common,  it  is  largely  a community  enternrisv.  Several  men  may  own 
a nlow  or  it  may  be  owTiCd  by  an  individual  who  ploxvs  for  the  entire  vil- 
lage. Tlie  plows  arc  d.rawr.  by  oxen,  four  to  eight  being  required.  Cattle 
are  looked  upon  as  wealth,  and  every  farmer  does  not  owm  enough  oxen  for 
a plov/  team.  If  a plovmran  is  hired,  the  individual  f aimer  is  often  re- 
quired to  pay  more  then  the  viork  justifies. 

It  appears,  also,  that  ■nlowmng  has  resulted  in  increased  erosion. 
The  land  is  so  rolling  that  under  the  best  of  conditions  erosion  is  a 
problem.  Wnen  the  land  is  cleared  and  the  soil  plowed,  it  is  almost  sure 
to  wash  away  in  a short  time.  Tb. e practice  of  clearing  a strip  that  in- 
cludes in  the  same  field  a part  of  the  rich  creek  bottom  land  and  a part 
O'f’  the  adjoining  hillside  and  of  plowing  of  the  land  up  and  dovm  the  hill 
rather  than  in  contour  is  cooiion.  vJh.en  such  patches  ai’e  plowred  by  an  ox 
plow,  the  soil  is  often  ’washed  away  to  the  depth  of  the  annual  plowmng. 

The  usual  method  of  cultivation  is  to  scrape  the  wjeeds  and  grass 
off  the  surface  writh  a short  hand  hoe,  stirring  the  soil  as  little  as 
possible.  TI'i0  land  is  then  left  rough,  and  the  dead  grass  and  Vireeds  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  In  some  areas  this  residue  is  arranged 
in  rows  across  the  slope  of  the  hill,  forming  a crude  terrace. 

A fewr  acres  of  food  crops  and  an  acre  of  cotton  v;ill  require  the 
entire  time  of  an  average  family.  Cotton,  like  the  other  crops,  may  be 
raised  on  several  small  patches  in  different  directions  from  the  village. 
One  or  mere  members  of  a family  KBy  ovm  cotton  patches,  but  the  food  crops 
are  the  common  property  of  the  family.  The  amount  of  time  the  average 
native  spends  in  field  labor  aside  from  the  time  required  to  produce  food 
is  largely  measured  by  the  desire  for  the  commodities  to  be  obtained  from 
the  local  trader.  I'Vorking  as  he  does  with  a hand  hoe  and  having  to  grow 
food  crops  as  well,  the  native  c.jn  cultivate  only  a limited  area  of  cotton. 
The  past  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  is  principally  the  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  nirmber  of  patches  planted  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  patch.  Some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  patch  may  occur;  but. 
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until. the  hand  hoe  is  EunnlQntjd  by  some  form  of  newer  cultivation  or  the 
nat.ivo  is  in'^.Uced  to  snend  a lar.yer  part  of  his  time  in  the  field.s,  this  is 
unlikely. 

') 

Cost  of  Production 


Production  cost  items  familiar  to  the  American  nroduesr  have  little 
meaning  for  the  cotton  grower  of  East  Africa.  Rent,  if  paid  at  all,  is 
basc'd  on  tribal  custom  and  has  little  direct  cpnnoction  with  cotton.  Labor 
an.i  land  that -would  otherwise  be  unomnloyed  are  used  .in  cotton  cultivation. 
No  coLimercial  fertilizer  or  irrigation  is  required,  and  there  is  almost 
no  canital  invested.  The  seed  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  Ginning, 
handling,  and  exnort  taxes  are  paid  by  the  buyer  of  the  seed  cotton,  and 
the  nativ--;  has  no  Knov;ledge  of  these  costs. 

The  amount  of  the  hut  or  poll  tax  is  an  iraoortant  item  to  the  na- 
tive. This  tax  is  not  directly  connected  with  cotton,  but  it  is  often 
based  on  the  cash  income  of  the  village.  In  areas  where  cotton  is  widely 
gTovm.  and  'where  the  a\’'erage  cash  income  ner  native  is  fairly  high,  this 
personal  tax  is  higher  than  in  areas  v-'here  little  or  no-  cotton  is  grown. 

Practically  no  hired  labor  is  used  in  growing  cotton.  The  only 
equipment  required  is  a hand  hoe  worth  about  25  cents.  If  the  land  is 
rented,  it  may  cost  about  $2.50  ner  acre  per  family  for  both  food  and  cot- 
ton areas.  Local  chiefs  may,  hovrever,  receive  a tribute  in  addition  to 
th  is . 

The  marketing  charges  are  largely  under  Gove^rnment  control.  The 
cost  of  -innin'T  and  inland  transnortation,  the  exnort  tax,  and  the  profit 
to  dealers  vary  accordin.g  to  vdiat  the  Government  thinlcs  the  industry  should 
nay.  Th.e  newer  to  fix  a minimum  nrice  nermits  control  of  these  items.  For 
examnle,  an  increase  in  the  Liverpool  price  of  cotton  might  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  exnort  tax  or  the  freight  rate  on  the  Government-owred 
railroads,  but  such,  increases  w.nild  bo  considered  in  fixing  the  price  paid 
to  native  growers.  The  cost  of  handling  cotton  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  native  grov/er  until  it  is  landed  in  a foreign  nort  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  400  Llvemonl  noints  (.3  cents  ner  nound)  . It  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  authorities  that  the  industry  can  exnand  on  a Liverpool  nrice  of  12 
cents  n'^r  oound  .and  can  hold  its  at  a nrice  somew'hat  below  this  figure. 

There  is  little  enranet  it  ion  between  cash  and  food  crops.  The  Gov- 
ernments insist  that  each  chief  require  his  neonle  to  nlant  food  crons  and 
that  each  family  store  a nart  of  the  cron  in  a community  granary  to  be  used 
during  years  of  famine  or  short  crons. 

The  need  for  credit  or  financial  aid  to  the  cotton  grower  of  East 
Africa  has  never  arisen.  The  average  grov^er  nroduces  his  crops  of  food 
and,  cotton  vmthout  a cash  outlay.  As  the  economic  wants  of  the  growers 
increase,  a system  of  selling  on  credit  or  advancing  cash  may  come  into 
general  use,  but  at  nrosent  it  is  of  minor  imnortance . Tlie  handling  of 
the  cron  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  native  grower  requires  a cash 
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outlay,  but'  this  is  of  no  direct  interest  to  the  grower.  The  marketing^  of 
the  crop  is  financed  by  regular  commercial  banks  located  in  the  large'r  in- 
land toiA’ns  and  at  export  points. 

■ - • ■ ^ , Marketing  -and  Ginning 

_ ^ Marketing  of  cotton;  in  East  Africa,  like  production',  is  Goyernment, 

controlled'  and  closely  supervised.  The  coinnon  method  grew  out  of  practices 
developed  in  Uganda.  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  have  taken  the  Uganda  system  as 
a pattern  and  adjusted  it  tU  local  conditions.  The  supervision  exercised' 
by  all-  three  Governments  is  now  fundamentally  the  same.  A description  of. 
the  Uganda'  markets,  therefore,  will  apply  to  the  entix-e.  area. 

From  the,  stand'Doint  of  the  native,  marketing  cotton  is  a simple, 
matter.  The  crop  is  picked  and  transported  to  the  nearest' buying  center 
in  small  quantiti.es,  usually/-  on  the  head  of  the  grower.  At  the'  mar'jcef 
place  the.  cotton  is  exjimined  and  the  grow'er  is  paid  in  cash.  ^ All  cotton 
throughout  East.  Africa  is  sold  in  the  seed.  The  gin  is  the  primary  market, 
but  as"  a matter  of  convenience  the  ginners  may  have  a number  of  buying 
stations  located  tliroughout  the  cotton  belt.  A station  usually  consists 
of  a smal.l  warehouse  where  the  seed  cotton  is  stored  until  transported,  to 
the  gin.  , In  .the  early  stages  of  the  industry  there.  Avere  a number  of,  mid- 
dlemen or  commission  mrrc'b.ants  who  nurchased  cotton  from  the  natives  and 
resold  it  to  larg-er  merchants  or  .pinnc-u’s'.  Under  'this  system,  price  'spreads 
developed  which  v^ere  regarded  as  so  unfavorable  to  the  gro^'/ers  as  to  cause 
Government  action  to  bring  about  a more  direct  contact  between  ginners  and 
growrers . Th'e  im\rketing  regulations  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time 
and  nov7  give  the  Goverrjm.'!nts  conplefs  control  of  every  phase  of  the  in-, 
dustry. 

Under  existing  regulations,  the  c.onstruction  and  operation^  of  cotton 
vins  and  the  purchase  and  tra.nsoortat ion  of  seed  cotton  are  allowed  only  by 
license  obtained  from  the  'Governments.  Everyone  v/ho  deals  in  any  V7ay  w;ith 
cotton  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  growi’er  until,  it  is  expprt'ed  from  the 
coan.try  is  required  to  .have  c license  and  therefor^'  coiries.  under  official 
suoervis ion . 

About  1929,  a srecial  Go’^’ernment  committee  investigated  fhe  cotton' 
industry  of  Uganda  and  r ecomrxend ed  that  the  number  of  gins  and  buyers.be 
m.aterially  reduced.  It  was  claimed  that  the  nor  t ion  of  the  crop  handled 
by  ..each  gin  ’was  so  small  and  the  overhead  cost  of  operation  so  hi.gh  that 

gins  could  not  nay  growers  the  fiall  value  of  the  cotton  and  at  the  S'Sme 

time  make  a nrof it . It  vias  also  suggest'ed  that,  if  unrestricted  competi- 
tion were  allowed  to  continue,  a mmiber  of  ginners  would  be  forced  into 

banKruptcy  and  that  shortly  the  growler  v/ould  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  few 
who  were  able  to  survvrP. 

Each  gin  is  nov:  given  a fixed  nercentage  quota  of  cotton  for  the 
season.  If  more  cotton  ‘than  the  quota  is  ginned,  a penalty  is  assessed; 

if  less  than  the  quota,  a bonus  is  oaib . For  example,  if  a ginner  is  al- 
lotted 10  percent  of  the  crop  of  a district  but  gins  12  nercent , a tax  is 

paid  on  2 percent.  Some  ginner  in  the  district  will  therefore  gin  less 
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than  the  allotted  quota,  and  the  assessment  paid  by  the  ginner  who  exceeds 
the  quota  vdll  go  to  the  one  who  does  not  receive  the  full  quota  of  cotton. 
This,  - in  the  on  in  ion  of  the  Government,  tends  to  comnensate  for  overhead 
cost  and  to  enable  the  ginner  who  handles  but  a snail  mart  of  the  crop  to 
nay  the  grovier  the  full  nrice  for  his  cotton  and  at  the  same  time  malce  a 
profit . . ■ 

Under  this  system,  the  Government  has  created  a monopoly  for  those 
who  are  novj  engaged  in  cotton  buying  and  ginning.  Comnetition  between  the 
ginners  within  the  districts  has  been  eliminated  by  the  systei”’  of  quotas, 
and  the  transnortation  of  seed  cotton  from  one  district  to  another  is  nro- 
hibited.  In  consideration  of  this  control,  however,  the  price  at  which 
■"inners  mav  purchase  co'*"ton  is  fixed.  The  dates  on  vjhich  the  purchase  of 
cotton  may  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  on  which  the  various 
grades  nay  be-  Purchased,  also  are  specified.  Natives  are  not  allowed  to  of- 
fer for- sale’ dirty,  staine-'^ , or  lo"w-grade  cotton,  until  it  is  definitely 
known  that  all  clean  cotton  has' been  harvested. 

The  official  price  is  based  on  the  Liverpool  price  of  American  Mid- 
dling 4 months  ahead,  plus  an  estimated  premium  for  Uganda  staple;  minus 
profits,  and  costs  of  ginning,  transportation,  tax,  and  other  items  con- 
nected with  cotton  from  the  time  it  leaves  the'  hands-  of  the  grower  until 
it  is  delivered  at  the'  overseas  market.  These  items  are  what  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  gin 'associations  thin'vc  are  fair  to  both  grower  and  ginner. 

The  Government  appears  to  favor  a liberal  prof  it  to  the  .ginner.  The 
price  is  computed  by  a Government  officer  who  notifies  each  of  the  cotton 
ginning  companies  of  the  price  they  may  pay  for  cotton  on  a fixed  day. 

This  price  is  usually  fixed  wee.kly  but  may  be  changed  if  . the  market  fluc- 
tuations justify  it.  1/ 

Estimates  are  not  available  regarding  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  hones  of  the  natives.  iVhile  some  tribes  spin  cloth  from  the  cotton 
they  grow,  miost  of  the  cotton  materials  used  are  imported  by  Indian  traders. 
As  soon  as  the  people  of  a new  district  take  up  the  growing  of  cotton, 
these  traders,  with  a supply  of  European  or  Japanese  manufactured  goods, 
open  trading  posts  in  the  district.  There  are  no  cotton  manuf acturin-g 
mills  in  East  Africa,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Governments  would  look  with 
favor  upon  the  development  of  a local  textile  industry. 

Cottonseed  products  are  of  little  importance.  Some  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  develop  a cottonseed  processing  industry,  but  little  headway 

_l/  The  follov-r  ing  formula  is  used  in  calculating  the  minim'um  price  at  which 
ginners  may  buy  seed  cotton  from  natives: 

L.P.  t 5.^.  - D.P.  - T.C.  p p 

L.^-  is  the  Liverpool  price  of  American  Middling  expressed  in  penny  points. 

S. P.  is  the  Liverpool  estimated  staple  premiumi  expressed  in  penny  points. 
D.^.  is  the  dealer's  profit. 

T. C.  is  tho  total  cost  of  handling  from  buyer  to  the  oversea  market. 

N.P.  is  the  -nrico  paid  to  the  native  expressed  in  shilling  cents  per  pound 
of  seed  cotton. 
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has  been  made.  In  many  cotton-growing  districts  the  seed  is  burned  as 
fuel  in  the  gin.  I'lhile  this  practice  rfs.y  seem,  cxnensive,  it  aupears  jus- 
tified v/hen  the  cost  of  t ran  snort  in  g coal  or  oil  is  considered. 

Exports  are  principally  to  India  (Bombay),  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  early  dcrelonrient  of  the  industry,  the  United  Kingdom 
took  the  major  portion  of  the  cron,  but  in  recent  years  Japan  and  India 
have  been  important  outlets.  East  African  cotton,  because  of  its  staple 
length,  is  used  in  India  for  the  manufacturing  of  high- count  yarns.  It 
replaces  imports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt,  as  vjell 
as  imports  of  yarns  of  English  manufacture. 


UGAMDA:  Prices  received  by  growers  in  cents  per  pound,  for  seed  cotton, 


seasons  1928-29  to  1935-36 


: province : Average 

Season  ; • ] • : all 

. Buganda  . Eastern  . Northern,  Western  a/ 

• Cent  s : Cents  : Cents  ; Cents  : Cents 

1928- 29  b/  : b/  : V : . b / : 4.37 

1929- 30  : 3.55  : b/  ; W ‘ V ^ 3*66 

1930- 31  : 2.79  : b/  ; b/  : b/  : 2.44 

1931- 32  : 1.82  : 1.95  : 1.78  : 1,00  : 1.88 

1932- 33  : 1.94  : 1.85  : 1.62  : 1.54  : 1.86 

1933- 34  : 2,85  : 2.42  ; 2.i0  : 2.12  : 2.55 

1934- 35  ; 2.87  : 3.03  : 2.55  ; 2.52  : 2.87 

1935- 36  : 2.44  : 2.38'  : 2.04  : 2.22  : 2.36 


Compiled  fror...  the  official  records  of  the  Uganda  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Entebbe , Ug'.mda . 

_a/  Vi/eighted  average  price,  b/  Not  available. 


G-overment  Cotton  Policy 

The  three  East  African  Governments  are  definitely  committed  to  a pro- 
grm  of  encouraging  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  crons  that  can  be 
sold  on  a world  market  and  thus  pay  ar  exnort  tax.  The  exnort  tax  on  cot- 
ton for  a num.ber  of  years  has  been  an  increasing  item,  in  Government  revenue. 
License  fees  and  various  transnort  and  handling  charges  on  cotton  also  are 
sources  of  considerable  income.  The  maintenance  of  the  cotton  acreage  and 
the  urobleTris  nertaining  to  the  industr^u  therefore,  are  of  suecial  official 
concern.  In  Uganda,  the  income  from  cotton,  either  direct  or  indirect,  forms 
the  largest  single  revenue  item.  Throughout  British  East  Africa,  cotton  is 
regarded  as  a leading  factor  in  developing  trade  and  commerce,  since  the 
increased  interest  in  a cash  crop  has  enabled  tlie  natives  to  acquire  more 
European  manufactured  goods. 

The  exnerinent  station  facilities  for  the  developing  of  varieties 
better  adanted  to  local  conditions,  the  studv  of  insects  and  diseases, 
and  oth'^r  technical  vrork  connected  with  uroduction  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  D.pcreasing  inoortance  of  the  crop.  In  Kenya,  little  or  no  exnerimental 
work  has  been  done  on  cotton  breedin.v,  though  some  attention  is  being  given 


-si- 
te insect  and  disease  control.  The  Governr-ont  of  Kenya  is  nov/  considering  a 
nronosal  to  develon  cotton  experiment  stations.  Some  effort  also  has  been 
made  in  Tanganyika  to  select  higher-yielding  varieties.  The  expenditures  fo 
cotton  exnerinental  work  in  both  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  however,  are  exceeded 
by  the  budgets  for  the  vjork  in  sisal,  coffee,  and  other  crops. 

The  three  East  African  ..Governments,  in  cooneration  viith  Zanzibar, 
m.aintain  an  exneriment  station  knoi^m  as  the  East  Africai;  Agricultural  Re- 
search Station,  at  Ainani,  Tanganyika.  This  station,  established  during 
the  German  occupation,  is  not  located  in  the  cotton  territory  and  does  no 
work  directly  associated  with  cotton,  although  some  of  its  work  on  insects, 
diseases,  and  soil  nroblems  are  of  general  interest  to  the  cotton-growing 
districts . 

In  addition  to  the  money  snent  on  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry by  the  various  Governments,  a considerable  amount  of  canital  has  been 
invested  in  gins  by  British  organizations  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
cotton  groviTing.  These  organizations  also  sunplement  the  budget  of  the  ag- 
ricultural denartments  of  the  Governments.  Tho  funds,  -however,  are  not  al- 
w^ays  limited  to  cotton  ex-^Terimental  work.  In  areas  where  sleeping  sicluiess 
has  been  stamned  out,  the  peonle  are  resettled  on  the  land  b^^  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  funds  of  these  cotton-nromotion  associations  have  been 
used  for  this  nurDOse,  the  theory  being  that  the  peonle  v'ho  are  resettled 
will  take  un  the  nroduction  of  cotton. 

The  aims  of  the  Government  with  resnect  to  cotton  production  are 
carried  out  by  officials  designated  as  agricultural  officers  located  in 
the  various  districts.  These  ol'ficers  xvork  in  close  cooperation  with  a 
district  com .issioner , who  is  in  fact  an  administrative  officer  with  duties 
corresponding  to  .those  of  a governor.  Under'  the  agricultural  officers  are 
a number  of  native  agricultural  workers,  some  of  whom  have  received  a cer- 
tain degree  of  training  in  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in  which  they 
vrork. 


The  native  officers  oversee  the  distribution  of  cotton  seed,  check 
the  plots  planted,  and.  with  tho  local  chief  of  tho  vill-age  supervise  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  w]iole  system,  of  production 
is  directly  under  Government  supervision.  The  area  is  divided  into  small 
units  and  each  native  agricultural  worker  is  held  resnonsible  by  his  supe- 
rior officer  .for  the  cron  in  a narticular  district.  The  chiefs  are  also 
held  resnonsibl'.;  for  the  area  of  their  tribes.  The  chief  in  turn  holds 
the  sub-ebiefs  to  account  for  the  smaller  or  village  areas.  The  Govern- 
ments decide  upon  the  amount  of  planting  seed  required  for  the  season,  mak- 
ing requisition  on  the  ginner,  who  is  required  to  supplj'"  it  free,  and  ar- 
range for  its  distribution. 

In  some  areas  where  cotton  growing  is  new,  it  is  customary  for  nri- 
vate  cotton  ginners  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a number  of  native  agricultural 
workers  who  work  under  tho  sunervision  of  the  agricultural  officer  of  the 
district.  It  has  been  found  that  without  th;.-  suuwrvision  of  the  native 
agricultural  workers  the  cotton  acreage  ip,  the  newer  ari.^as  fluctuates 
sharply  from  year  to  year.  The  Governments  are  not  v;illing  to  allovj-  the 
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natives  to  exercise  full  judgment  as  to  tho  area  to  be  cultivated  or  the 
tine  the  crop  is  to  be  planted  and  harvested.  Tnese  matters  are  deter- 
mined by  the  agricultural  officers  and  passed  down  through  the  native  ag- 
ricultural vrorkers  to  the  growers.  The  v/hole  system  is  onerated  much  like 
a big  plantation;  The  Government  is  the  ovra.er;  the  agricultural  workers 
are  the  o'^^'er seers ; and  the  natives  are  the  croppers. 

■ Ou'blook 

The  future  of  cotton  production  in  East  Africa,  v/hile  dependent  to 
some  degree  unon  world  conditions,  will  be  influenced  largely  by  local 
factors.  The  existence  of  a large  unused  area  suitable  for  cotton . growing 
favors  an  expansion  of  acreage.  A large  nortion  of  East  Africa  is  too 
high  or  too  dry  for  cotton,  but  there  are  a number  of  areas  where  the  ele- 
vation is  low  enough  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  cotton  grovj- 
ing . The  noteutial  labor  sunnly  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  a, part  of 
these  areas  can  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Thousands  of  natives  who 
arc  novj-  engaged  in  grov/ing  only  food  crops  may  in  the  future,  be  induced  to 
riant  cotton.  Tho  transrortat ion  system,  while  expensive,  is  sufficient 
to  handle  a reasonable  increase- in  cotton  shipments.  A ready  market  for 
East  African  cotton  abroad  has  contributed  to  the  uast  Increases  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  an  imrortant  factor. 

The  control  of  the  local  nork-et  by  tbe  Government  has  left  the  im- 
nrf.osion  in  the  mind  of  the  native  that  his  interests  are  urotected  and 
that  the  price  received  is  the  best  price  obtainable.  The  absence  of  other 
cash  crops  in  the  area  where  cotton  is  grown  is  favorable  to  a greater  ex- 
pansion in  cotton  acreage.  Increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  native  for 
manufactured  commodities  v-;hich  raust  be  inmorted  also  suggests  that  cotton 
acreage  will  increase.  Tiic  variety  of  cotton  no;'/  grown  is  reasonably  well 
suited  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
developing  a higher-yielding  variety.  The  fact  that  East  African  cotton 
sells  for  a staple  premiUin  tends  to  give  it  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
price . 

The  policy  of  the  Governmants  regarding  the  cotton  industry  is  a 
strong  factor  indicating  a further  expansion.  Vfith  a large  percentage  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country  depending  upon  the  income  from  cotton,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  official  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  present  area. 

Offsetting  the  considerations  pointing  to  an  increased  cotton 
acreage  are  a nurriber  o*"  factors  that  may  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  industry.  Chief  among  these  are  transuortatior.  costs  and  losses  from 
insects  and  disease.  Vliile  the  cost  of  growing  cotton,  from  the  stand- 
noint  of  the  native,  is  snail,  the  totc',1  cost  of  ginning  and  inland  and 
overseas  transportation  represents  a considerable  portion  of  the  export 
aricG.  These  costs,  some  of  which  nay  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  on 
the  whole  probably  v/ill  not  be  reduced  much  below  present  levels. 

Losses  resulting  from  insects  and  plant  diseases  are  heavy;  conse- 
quently, yields  are  generally  low.  In  a tropical  country  such  as  East 
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Africa,  there  is  little  doubt  that  insects  will  become  more  numerous  as 
cotton  acroag®  increases.  Cotton  is  a comnaratively  new  cro^ . In  the 
oldest  districts  of  Ugenda  it  is  scarcely  more  thayi  30  years  since  cotton 
nroduction  xvas  started.  In  many  districts  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  it 
has  become  established  only  in  recent  years.  With  climatic  conditions  as 
they  are,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  net  ire  farm.er,  if  faced 
Vi^ith  increased  losses  from  insects,  will  be  greatly  handicapped.  Erosion 
also  nresents  a serious  uroblem. 

The  system  of  farming  small  ■nlots  ivith  hand  tools  limits  the  amount 
of  land  that  the  native  c ;.n  cultivate.  At  oresont,  he  handles  about  an 
acre  of  cotton  in  addition  to  the  area  required  for  food.  IfJhile  general 
education  is  spreading,  many  of  the  people:  in  the  cotton-proveing  districts 
are  still  nrimitivo  in  thc-ir  outlook.  They  continue  to  live  under  their 
tribal  governments  h'-sdod  by  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs.  Many  of  them  care 
very  little  for  the  things  that  m.ay  bo  purchased  from  the  trader.  They 
nrefer  to  live  as  they  have  always  lived,  raising  their  ovm  food  and  oc- 
casionally selling  a cov/  for  cash  to  purchase  the  fe'w  necessities  of  their 
tribal  existence. 

Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
the  three  countries  of  East  Africa  may  be  expected  to  increase  their  an- 
rmal  cotton  acreage.  The  farmers  mr.y  count  on  official  encouragement  for 
a considerable  period,  or  at  least  until  a larger  revenue  from,  other  sources 
is  forthcoming.  It  might  even  he  nossible  to  double  the  present  produc- 
tion, but  only  after  years  of  education  and  training  of  the  natives  and 
the  general  use  of  newer  tools.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  future  develop- 
ment will  be  more  ranid  than  the  past.  East  Africa  may  in  the  future  pro- 
duce as  much  as  500,000  bales  annually.  It  may  eventually  produce  1,000,000 
bales . 
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